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MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 
SCH(¢ OLS. 


[A PRIZE ESSAY. BY MISS MARGARET BLISS, OF SPRINGFIELD. | 


InrrnitE benevolence has made ample provision for the hap- 
piness of every living being. That not all are happy, is owing 
mainly to a want of disposition to be so, rather than to outward 
circumstances or any natural inability. 

Physical enjoyment is found in obeying the instincts of our 
nature; in eating, drinking, and sleeping. Such is the happi- 
ness of the brute. 

Intellectual enjoyment is obtained by using the faculties of 
the mind in eget: knowledge, and in reflection. 

But the most exalted happiness arises from a love of what is 
truly excellent and worthy of love ; in loving God, the source of 
all good, and in being like Him. 

He is the best educated, who, in the full exercise of his phy- 
sical and intellectual powers, has also learned to be happy, and 
it is the duty of the parent and teacher so to control, advise, and 
direct those placed under their care, that this end may be ac- 
complished. 

The physical education of children belongs more especially to 
the parent, whose business it is to provide i in a well-ventilated 
school-room all the conveniences nece ssary for their comfort. 

By the increased attention given to this subject of late, it is 
manifest that this matter is well understood. It is but little that 
a teacher can do independent of the parent. 

* * * . * * , * e 
But the training of the intellect has been considered the 
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34 THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 
teacher’s exclusive duty. To rouse the slumbering energies of 
the mind; to excite a thirst for knowledge that will not rest un- 
gratified ; to make the pupil feel his own strength, and be satis- 
fied with no present attainments,—this is a teacher’s duty. 

It has been said that a skilful artist sees the statue in a block 
of marble, and by vigorous strokes of the hammer and chisel, 
he causes the form of beauty to stand before him, like a thing of 
life. In like manner, the teacher sees in the youth before him 
the elements of a character, fitted, it may be, to regulate the 
affairs of nations, and he makes every exertion to bring the 
statesman out. And there is as much persevering toil, intense 
devotion, and all-absorbing love for the work, in the one case as 
in the other, and a joy at the result as much greater as a living 
man is better than a senseless stone. 

In accomplishing this, a judicious teacher will not allow the 
mind of the pupil to be distracted by a multiplicity of studies, 
nor discouraged by being too severely tasked. It may be said, 
that such is the natural indolence of many, and such their aver- 
sion to study, that there is but little danger that any will injure 
themselves by too close application. But that such is the fact 
we have the most painful evidence, and many a talented youth, 
too much encouraged by the vanity of the parent and teacher, 
has fallen a victim to his own ambition and desire to excel. 

But whilst the physical education belongs to the parent, the 
intellectual, to the teacher, there remains the training of the 
moral nature, the cultivation of the heart, which, belonging 
equally to both, receives too little attention from either. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself, is the sum and substance of religion. In 
teaching this, we are not required to teach any particular set of 
doctrines, or system of theology. The religion that we want 
is that which will give the young enlarged and correct views of 
God as our Father ; that will make them better sons and daugh- 
ters, better brothers and sisters, and that ill make them better 
citizens when they go out from home to act for themselves. 

How can such a religion be taught in school? In the first 
place, the teacher must himself be a man of refinement, of en- 
larged benevolence, and ardent piety. Here, as in the sciences, 
he must himself know what he would teach. The Bible must 
be his text-book. We are aware that some parents object to 
this. They do not believe it themselves, and they have no de- 
sire that their children should be taught its truths. Concern- 
ing such, we have nothing to say. Bet whilst we only pity their 
blindness, and indulge the deepest sorrow for their children, we 
will continue to regard the Bible as the best, the only guide to 
true happiness. 

In using the Bible as a text-book, it is not necessary that a 
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portion of scripture should ever be given to a pupil to be learned 
as a punishment. ‘This is not teaching religion. 

It does not require that the Bible should be put into the hands 
of a young child as a reading book, as soon as he can put three 
letters together ; neither does it require the teacher to give an 
extended lecture once a week on religious subjects. All these 
may be done, and the end not attained. 

A teacher, wishing to discharge his duty in this particular, 
was in the habit of spending one hour every Saturday morning 
in enforcing some religious truth on the minds of his pupils. 
Besides this, they learned a passage of scripture every day, to 
recite at the opening of the school. These verses were selected 
with particular reference to a system of theology which the 
teacher had adopted. But one day he departed so far from his 
system as to give the following passage to be learned :— 

*‘ Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone ; the flowers 
appear on the earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 

After giving a word of explanation, alluding briefly to the 
long winter rain of a tropical climate, the teacher remarked, that 
poetry more beautiful could not be found in any other book. 

A little thoughtful girl, who had in her own composition all 
the poetry of feeling, though she had not language to express it 
in measured verse, listened in silence, but with the deepest at- 
tention. The weckly lectures had been heard with ill-concealed 
indifference ; the passages of scripture had been learned and re- 
cited like any other task, and the system of theology was never 
understood, but the sweet melody of Israel’s illustrious king 
touched a chord that produced the most delightful harmony. 
Since that time, the birds, the flowers, and the cheerful sunlight 
of a returning spring, fill her heart with a gladness before un- 
known ; and she can scarcely refrain from uniting her voice with 
the joyous carol of the birds, as she wanders in the fields, or 
walks by the way-side, for she can sing with more understand- 
ing than they, ‘ Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone.” 

Another teacher had before him a class of boys. They were 
reciting a lesson in Ancient History, the topic for the day being 
the entrance of the Israelites into Canaan, under Joshua. 

The teacher alluding to the stratagem of the Gibeonites, as it 
is recorded in the Bible, one of the class inquired where that 
was to be found, and said that he had never read it. On being 
told, as soon as the recitation was over, he found the story, and 
read it with as much avidity as he had ever perused the fictitious 
tales which constituted his library. 

At another time, the lesson for the day was that part of the 
history of France, relating to Napoleon and his unparalleled suc- 
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cess as a general. ‘The lesson, having been recited as usual, the 
teacher said cheerfully, “ Boys, I can tell you how you can be 
greater than Napoleon.” Every eye was fixed on the teacher, 
who said quietly, ‘‘ He that ruleth his own spirit is better than 
he that taketh a city,” giving his authority for the assertion. It 
was said for the purpose of giving a lesson to the youngest boy 
of the class, whose flushed countenance, flashing eye and angry 
words, whenever his actions were restrained or his plans thwarted, 
plainly showed that he had not yet learned to control his own 
spirit. The lesson was understood, and the meekness with which 
it was received equalled the kindness with which it was given. 

Others of the class understood its application, and they after- 
wards went of their own accord to their teacher, requesting 
him to give them a motto or verse applicable to them. Glad of 
the opportunity thus to convey counsel or encouragement, he 
willingly complied. ‘To one who frequently boasted of the ease 
with which he acquired a lesson, how little explanation he needed, 
how much more rapidly he could advance than some older mem- 
ber of his class, was given, “‘ Let another man praise thee and 
not thine own mouth ;” another, whose persevering diligence had 
won approbation, was encouraged by the truth, that ‘* The hand 
of the diligent maketh rich;”’ to another, whose natural abilities 
were of a high order, but whose recklessness of conduct had 
caused his teachers and friends much anxiety, was given, 
** Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

This last afterward went to the teacher, frankly confessing 
that the selection of that verse had given him pain. ‘The teacher 
encouraged him by telling him that the verse referred not more 
to the misery which is sure to follow an evil course, than to the 
prosperity and happiness that are the reward of well-doing. 

Shortly after they all left school, and are now engaged in ac- 
tive business. ‘The teacher does not know that the boy of the 
violent temper has become more meek ;° the self-conceited egotist, 
more humble; the diligent boy, rich; or if the reckless youth 
continues to « sow the wind to reap only the whirlwind ;” but he 
does know that in giving such instruction, he was obeyi ing one 
wiser than himself, who says, “‘ In the morning sow thy seed, and 
in the evening withhold not thine hand: for thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper, either this or that, or whether they both 
shall be alike good.” 

Imagine such a teacher as has been described ; one who, with 
intellectual attainments that fit him to be an instructor, has also 
a heart warm with love to God and love to man. Go with him 
to the school-room. The clock has struck nine. Every scholar 
is in his seat, with a Bible in his hand. The teacher mentions a 
portion of scripture to be read, adding a few words in explana- 
tion of its meaning. A devotional “hymn is sung; then the 
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selected verses are read in concert. The books are closed, and 
every head is bowed with reverence, whilst the teacher addresses 
Him from whom all our blessings come, humbly imploring that 
He who had given them health and intellect would also bestow 
upon each one a grateful heart, and a disposition to improve the 
advantages he enjoys. 

The Bibles are laid aside and the usual recitations commence. 
But through the day the teacher embraces every opportunity to 
impart such knowledge as will influence the conduct of his pupils, 
and render them conscientious and faithful in all their duties, 
He does it, not by quoting scripture on every trifling occasion, 
for this is nothing less than profanity, but by the silent influence 
of his own example, and in some way that his own judgment may 
suggest, if not in a manner already described, he will endeavor 
to lead his pupils to read the Bible for themselves, so that they 
may become familiar with its interesting biography, its beautiful 
imagery, and learn to obey its divine precepts. 

Such a teacher cannot but feel a deep interest in all who are 
placed under his care. He sees in the group before him, not 
here and there one whose brilliant talents promise much for the 
future, but he knows that in every form, however uncouth and 
disagreeable the exterior, there lies a gem of priceless value, an 
immortal spirit, constantly receiving impressions from his own 
example, and he is exceedingly watchful that in that example 
there shall be nothing unworthy of imitation. Happy are they 
who are blessed with the instructions of such a teacher, and who 
have been led by him to learn lessons of meekness, wisdom and 
holiness, of Christ, the “ Great Teacher.” They are then pre- 
pared to enter upon life’s duties. 

Cheerfully trusting in an overruling Providence, knowing 
that in the perilous voyage of life, his “‘ Father ’s at the helm,” 
fearing nothing but wrong-doing, and ever cherishing the deter- 


mination to discharge the duty that lies nearest to him promptly 


and faithfully, any youth will be successful. Sickness, disap- 
pointment, and bereavements may overwhelm him for a time, 
but they can have no power to crush such a spirit. They will only 
act as fire to the gold, and refine what they cannot consume. 
But there are many who enter upon the business of life as igno- 
rant of that Blessed Book, given expressly to be their guide, as 
they are of the Koran. They put to sea without a pilot, without 
a chart, without a compass. What wonder is it, if the first storm 
leaves them stranded on the rocks, henceforth to be tossed on 
the tumultuous wave till it closes over them forever. ‘This pic- 
ture, too painful to dwell upon, would be less melancholy, were 
itin any degree imaginary, but the fate of many a talented 
youth proves its truthfulness. 

It is only by the cultivation of right principles of action in the 
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young,—this moral training, that our civil and religious liberty 
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can be preserved. 

Politicians tell us that such is the perfection of the whole 
machinery of our government, that it will move on of itself, and 
that it makes but little difference who is placed at the head. 

The fact, if it be one, certainly may afford consolation to those 
of us who, from our position, must remain quiet spectators in a 
political struggle like that now approaching. But if there is 
truth in the assertion, is it not owing to the fact that they who 
framed our constitution, who made our laws, were men that 
feared God ? that they were made for a people who had been 
taught to control themselves by the principles of a pure religion ? 

The Revolution gave to America her freedom, her glory, and 
an exalted position among the nations of the earth. But what 
did a similar revolution give to France? Nothing but a deluge 
of blood. What caused the difference? If America had her 
Washington, France had her La Fayette. If there were many 
in America who pledged their “ lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honor,” in the cause of liberty, so there were in France, 
and heroic enthusiasm and readiness to die for their country, 
distinguished as many in the one as in the other. Did not the 
difference in the result lie mainly in the different religious educa- 
tion of the people ? 

The French were a nation of atheists. ‘ No God” stood out 
in bold relief at the entrance of the Tribunal, and thousands, 
guilty of no crime, were sent to the guillotine. 

** No God” was inscribed on their halls of learning, and the 
scholar was taught that ‘“ Death is an eternal sleep.” ‘ No 
God” waved on the tri-colored banner over every place of amuse- 
ment, and the prison was converted into a ball-room, the thought- 
less inmates literally dancing on the brink of the grave. 

An occurrence in our own beautiful valley affords an apt illus- 
tration of the progress and fate of the French Republic. Soon 
after the opening of the Western railroad, a train of cars left 
Boston for Springfield. The cheers of the multitude were heard 
as the engine moved steadily forward with its precious freight. 
But several miles before it reached its destination, its velocity 
became alarmingly increased. In vain the engineer endeavored 
to retard its movement. The machinery was made to work ina 
contrary direction, but that did not diminish the momentum 
which it had acquired. Men looked on with blanched cheek, 
and breathless fear, as they saw the line of light, like meteoric 
fire, on the icy rails behind. Massive brick walls formed no 
barrier to its progress, but on it dashed with tremendous fury till 
it found a lodgment on the banks of the Connecticut. Not un- 
like this was the progress of the Revolution in France. Its 
action at first steady, though powerful, the Republic moved on- 
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ward amid the cheers of the multitude, who vainly imagined that 
they saw in its train liberty, equality, and happiness. But soon 
it acquired a momentum that its leaders could not control. 
<‘ Death is preferable to dishonor,”’ exclaimed one, as he saw the 
abyss towards which they were tending, and with heroic endurance 
resigned himself to his fate. ‘The world looked on with aston- 
) ishment and fear, as they saw the Republic freighted with the 
| life, liberty, and fortune of millions, rushing madly on till it was 
) lost ina sea of blood. And France is now proving to the world 
3 in her own sad experience, that freedom and happiness dwell 
) not with a people “who will have “no God.” 

: That our own country may be saved from superstitious big- 
| otry on the one hand, and mad infidelity on the other, it is 
necessary that the young should be taught to study the Bible, 
and to regulate their conduct by its instructions. And in doing 
this, they have the example of one who served his country faith- 


_ fully through a long life, receiving the highest honors that coun- 
try could bestow ; who aimed not so much to uphold a party, as 
' to do right, and who, we are told, made the Bible * his counsel 
and his monitor.”” It is not necessary to mention the name of 


» John Quincy Adams, for he “ was known and read of all men.” 

Let the youth who go out from our schools, with all other ac- 
complishments, be “‘ adorned with the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit ;”” let them possess that firmness of character, that 
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' fearless independence which a determination to do right can be- 

stow, and we may exultingly say, Happy, thrice happy America! 
Happy in a “ philosophy to which the lightnings of heaven yield.” 
Happy in a“ patriotism that the temptations of earth cannot 


seduce,” and happy ina pure and holy religion, with the God of 
A Israel for thy defence, and the Lord Jehovah for thy King. 
“‘ Happy is that people that is in such a case: yea, happy is that 
people whose God is the Lord.” 
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“How many aman in our own country, who would not ac- 
knowledge himself to come within the precincts of luxury, taxes 
both the Indies to supply his sugar and spices, and the eastern 
; and western continents to furnish fruits for his dessert; while 
South America supplies mahogany for his tables, France his 
glass ware, China his dining service, England his table linen 
and his cutlery. If we look to his clothing, the wool grew on 

the flocks of Devonshire, the fur on the beaver of Hudson’s 

Bay ; while England furnished his coat, France his cravat, Ire- 

land his linen, Switzerland his watch. The frame of his um- 

: '  brella was borrowed from the whale, its covering from the silk- 
/ worm, and its ivory head from the elephant.””—Prof. Olmsted. 
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PHONETICS. 


Report of the Minority of the Committee appointed by the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers’ Association at the Meeting in 1851, to 
report on the sulject of Phonetics. 


READ AT THE LAST MEETING BY REV. CHARLES HAMMOND, 
OF GROTON. 


TuE subject of Phonetics was brought to the notice of the 
Association at their last meeting, at Fitchburg, in a lecture by 
Dr. Stone, of Boston. He illustrated the system of orthography 
which he advocated, by an exhibition of ‘ Phonetic children,” 
as they were called, who were little girls of the usual age of 
children who are learning to read and spell easy lessons. 

It was very evident that these children had been well in- 
structed, in both the common and phonetic methods of spelling. 
It is rare tomeet so much enthusiasm as was apparent in both 
the lecturer and the learners under his charge. His earnest- 
ness secured the respect of his audience, and disposed not a 
few to regard with favor his views. 

The system of phonetics, as presented by Dr. Stone, has the 
merit of simplicity ; and it is also true that children of common 
capacity can acquire it without difficulty. It has, furthermore, 
some of the conditions of a perfect alphabet, as given by Dr. 
Latham, particularly these two,—That “ no sound may have 
more than one sign to express it, and no sign may express more 
than one sound.” Dr. Latham gives as another condition of a 
perfect alphabet and orthography, “* That its primary aim be 
to express the sounds of words, and not their histories.” The 
phonetic system makes it the sole aim to express sound, and re- 
gards in no manner whatever the histories of words ; and for this 
reason it is rightly called the Phonetic system. It aims to per- 
fect the present orthography of the English language, by remoy- 
ing all arbitrary signs which represent thought to the eye only, 
and making the elements of written language represent only 
articulate sounds as heard in the living speech of men. But our 
present orthography abounds with aphonetic elements, and, 
therefore, the aim of the phonetic system seems radical and rey- 
olutionary in the extreme. And yet, there is that which is 
common to both systems, for the general structure of the Eng- 
lish language is, after all, phonetic, although it is so full of apho- 
netic anomalies. 

Proceeding upon the assumption that every element introduced 
into the alphabet should have one sound only, and that every 
sound should have but one symbol, the Phonetic system aims to 
improve the present alphabet by giving new names to the sym- 
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bols of articulation. The names given to the vowels are, of 
course, no other than the powers orsounds of the vowels. The 
names given to the consonants are the articulations, or syllables 
produced by each consonant sound, or power, when joined with 
the vowel sound of a as heard in hate. The consonant letters, 
or elements, are understood to have no other designations than 
these. This plan serves to designate each element by its 
power, and has led to the impression, entertained by some, that 
no onomatology, or system of names was employed or deemed 
necessary in the Phonetic Alphabet, further than the powers of 
the elements themselves. 

Such names should, indeed, be employed, as readily suggest 
the powers of the elements, and therefore the appellatives given 
to the aspirate letter 4 and to w are objectionable. But with 
these exceptions, the names given to the letters of the English 
alphabet are as suggestive of the powers of the letters as those 
employed by the Phonetic alphabet. It may be thought that 
the use of one vowel only will make the modifications of the con- 
sonants more obvious, because, then the sole distinction of names 
is in the difference of one consonant from another. ‘This would 
seem to be an improvement, and would really be an improve- 
ment, if the assumption be true, that the more similarity there 
is in names or things, the easier it is for children to learn them. 
But we do not believe this is the fact, but rather the opposite, 
that the greater the diversity in names or things, the more 
readily will they be distinguished from each other. The dis- 
tinctive powers of the consonants are just as obvious, whatever 
vowel be employed in their articulation. If the sole object of 
Phonetics be the analysis of the elements and powers of the let- 
ters and combinations of the letters of the English alphabet, 
then we will not say that the new onomatology would not be 
of service. But the child, when required to learn the alphabet, 
is not required as the first thing to learn the resemblances 
or differences of the letters, but the letters or elements them- 
selves. When he has learned their names—the next step is to 
learn their powers. The Phonetic system aims to blend the 
names and powers as much as possible, assuming that the task 
of the learner will thereby be diminished, and a dislike of study 
be prevented. We prefer the old system by which the child 
learns the name and then the power or powers of each name— 
and let the name of each element be as distinctive as possible. 
We are not sure that the dissyllabic names of the Greek or He- 
brew are better than the Romanic, so far as respects the sole 
point of distinguishing the elements. 

The child, when he has learned the names of the letters in 
the English alphabet, proceeds to the next lesson, the abs 
chapter of the primer, which is to all intents a phonetic exer- 
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cise. The object now is, tolearn the powers of the elements in 
monosyllables of two or three letters, at first, in which every 
element is sounded—and this practice in phonetics is continued 
till a facility is acquired in spelling easy words—that is, words 
entirely phonetic in their structure. 

The pupil in phonetics does really just the same thing, and 
goes as far as we have carried the learner, and there he stops, 
for the reason that the road leads him no farther. By his 
system all words are made easy, and the art of spelling is in 
effect not only improved but abolished. 

The mode of spelling easy, or phonetic words is, indeed, 
varied. Sometimes, in enumerating the elements, the pupils 
may give the names of the letters, and sometimes the powers 
only, and with a little practice one method is just as easy as the 
other if the powers be first taught the child. The phonetic 
pupils at Fitchburg spelled words with great rapidity by giving 
only the powers of the letters, without any other designation, 
and all this may be done just as easily by any teacher of the 
common or Romanic alphabet ; and it is a very useful exercise. 
It may be a novel mode of spelling, but phonetics deserve not 
the credit of its invention, for the common orthography would 
just as soon suggest it. It would be, moreover, just as easy to 
spell words by giving the Hebrew or Greek name to the letters 
as the new phonetic distinctions, and the process would be of 
just as much consequence—and no more. 

We do not believe it to be a great task for children to 
learn the English alphabet; and if it were a task difficult 
to perform, we really do not know to what the energies or the 
time of our abecedarians could be better devoted. It has been 
proved to be a fact, we think, that with the exception of the 
phonetic schools in Boston and in some other places in the 
vicinity of that city of notions, the forty vocal utterances of 
English speech have been taught to our entire reading popula- 
tions with the aid of Webster’s spelling book and kindred 
treatises. So easy is the task, indeed, of learning to read and 
spell easy words, that is, phonetic words, that multitudes cannot 
remember the time when they could not spell such words. In- 
deed, the amount of trouble in learning first lessons is so small, 
that the child soon forgets that he ever had any. 

The claim set up by the advocates of phonetics, that the sys- 
tem is easy and saves time, is no recommendation. 

Whatever is acquired easily, and ina short time by a child of 
common capacity only, cannot be worth much. Mental labor- 
Saving processes at any stage, or in any process of mental 
growth, are to be objected toa priori. True it is that phonetics 
are so easy that any child may learn them, for they begin and 
end with the primer. With aphonetic words they have nothing to 
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do but to banish them from the language—if, perchance, it can 
be done. 

But just where the phonetic system ends—with the primer 
—there the aphonetic system begins, and this system is a real 
science—something besides boys’ play. English orthography 
has difficulties, and needs time to master them; and like other 
sciences it is one in which few become absolutely perfect. The 
Phonetic system is only a theory, as yet unapplied. It has no 
literature except its own apparatus of instruction. No one has 
adopted it except its own teachers and stenographists, to which 
last class it may be of some service, and through them to the 
world, just as the alphabet of the magnetic telegraph is of use— 
but not as a branch of common school education. 

But the common orthography is, and must always be, a neces- 
sity. Nor isthe time of the child lost in learning it. A know- 
ledge of it is no mean acquisition. The exercise of learning 
to spell is one of the best that can be conceived of for young 
pupils. It is an exercise that trains the memory rather than 
the reason, and that is a happy circumstance. It calls for 
close attention—it induces the habit of discrimination and gene- 
ralization, and thus it happens that in their earliest years chil- 
dren are, by means of a study, not above their capacity, and 
yet not easy, able to secure some of the best results of all educa- 
tion that truly deserves to be called education. Time spent by 
children, and adults even, is not lost in learning to spell. Who, 
that thinks, needs to be told, that to be a first-rate speller im- 
plies the possession of what is of greater value by far, than even 
that rare accomplishment ought to be considered, when taken 
alone by :tself, without its relation to those habits of accurate 
thought and retention, which are the best fruits of all study ? 

But it is said that the Phonetic system has its uses in learning 
and analyzing the Romanic system of orthography. This claim 
we admit to some extent—and to just the same extent that the 
Romanic aids in learning the phonetic orthography. We have 
said that the general structure of English orthography is pho- 
netic, and we say farther that the phonetic elements predominate 
in almost all English words. If, then, we leave out what the 
phonographists would thrust out, then one method cannot be 
used without suggesting essentially the other. And, therefore, 
it is no wonder that ‘ phonetic children” can read Romanic 
print—and, on the other hand, pupils taught as everybody must 
be till the phonetic millennium comes, can without much pains 
read phonetic print. If, then, it is so easy, what other reason, 
than that it is of but little worth, prevents its prompt introduc- 
tion and use ? 

But the claim is set up, that Phonetics teach more than the 
phonology of our common orthography. It is said that Mr. 
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Pitman has given us a key to unlock, at once, all the mysteries 
of our most inconsistent and anomalous orthography. And to 
establish this claim, Dr. Stone exhibited the “ phonetic chil- 
dren” as marvellous spellers. He challenged for them the 
hardest words, with a structure as remote as possible from the 
laws of phonography, and would have had it understood by us, 
that from the working of a system of perfect symmetry there 
came forth, as a result, a knowledge of such grotesque, chaotic 
formations, as the words phthisic, and physic, pneumatic and 
rendezvous. 

Phonetics, he would have us understand, taught those bright 
little prodigies that the word intelligent must be spelled with two 
l’s, and diligent with only one. 

Now, we think, that those rare spellers must have become 
such (whether consciously to themselves, or to their teachers 
or not, we will not say) in the same way substantially, 
that all learners become good English orthographists ; that is, 
by close attention to the aphonetic elements of the language— 
and we will not say that in thus observing all the anomalous 
facts and forms of our common mode of spelling, they did not 
derive incidental aid from phonetics. We will go further and 
admit, that a clear, vivid view of the general phonetic structure 
of our language would serve to render the exceptions to gene- 
ral laws, equally clear and vivid, and thus assist the memory to 
retain those exceptions. But the same admission must be made 
in favor of the common mode of teaching English orthography. 
The common mode is amply sufficient to produce the same helps, 
if it be well taught. Every teacher knows that it is essential 
to success in spelling, that the pupil be established in his 
knowledge of the nature and powers of the elements of speech, 
and that if thus grounded he will readily notice the anomalies 
of the language, and that the greater the anomaly the easier it 
is for such a pupil to remember it. And therefore, itis, that such 
words as rendezvous and phthisic, and the like, are not so hard 
as the words valleys, fiery, intelligent, diligent, ¢c. 

But it is said that the ** Phonetic children” of Boston have 
won great distinction over the pupils of the other city schools 
who have competed with them. If the primary schools of 
Boston or New Bedford could be taught by a teacher in the 
common mode of spelling, as earnest in his calling as Dr. Stone 
seems to be, and if select pupils could be trained with the ex- 
pectation of being tested in the presence of Governors and 
Counsellors, and especially in the presence of so grave a body 
as the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association—if they could be 
drilled beforehand in the spelling of all the hard words careful- 
ly culled and tabulated, what might we not still anticipate as the 
fruits of the old system? And if so humble an institution as an 
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old-fashioned spelling school, could be established in all the 
school districts of the Commonw ealth, and such stimulants were 
brought to bear as the Boston phonetic children have been fa- 
vored with, then we are sure that editors and proof-readers 
would find that the ** schoolmaster was abroad,’’ and hard at 
work. 

sut not to dwell longer on the claims set up for the defence 
of the phonetic sy stem, we will now refer to some Of the posi- 
tive difficulties and objections, which bear against any attempt to 
make it a branch of elementary instruction. Its advocates have 
aimed at nothing less than an entire reconstruction of English 
Orthography, and they would try to secure the aid of teachers 
to secure this result. 

Against this attempt there are the following objections: 

1. It cannot be done. 

[f changes in orthography, to a greater or less degree, are 
Sir le, itis not the province of any teacher of the English 
language to make these changes. 

The reconstruction proposed ought not to be made, even if 
is were possible, and we had it in our power to effect it. 

We say, first, that the proposed change of the alphabetic 
forms of the language isa work too difficult to be attempted. 
Among all the w orks ‘of man nothing is so enduring as the forms 
of written language. The alphabet of a mature language used 
by a noble people, is as imperishable as the literature of that 
people. Hence we find no monuments of human art or wis- 
dom so ancient as the symbols of thought and speech. We 
know not the elemental sounds which the Greek or Roman alpha- 
bet once represented. They have vanished away, being as frail 
and as unsubstantial as the lips or the breath that gave them 
utterance. But the thoughts embalmed in their written sym- 
bols of speech have been preserved, and they will never die. 
Their structures of marble and granite have crumbled to the 
dust, but the “all-devouring tooth of time” cannot destroy 
their alphabets. Well, then, might Ovid exult in the confidence 
of an immortal memory, when he said, 


Ore legar populi, perque omnia saecula fama, 
Si quid habent veri vatum praesagia, vivam ! 


And the reason of this can be stated in a word, that the 
highest ends and uses of a written language would be lost, if 
its forms were mutable or subject to dec vay. Itis com ‘p arative- 
ly of little account whether they be pe rfect in theory ; but it is 
of the utmost importance that they be permanent in fact. 
When will Homer’s Iliad, or the Hebrew Bible be printed pho- 
netically because beginners at first can but 


“ Just make out to spell ?” 
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But it may be said that our language does not resemble those 
just mentioned, because its orthography is not fixed, like the 

istoric languages. 

Our language is indeed youthful, though its alphabet is very 
ancient. Itis true that in the course of 400 years many changes 
have taken place. The Roman alphabet has within that time 
been adopted. But the reason of these changes is obvious, hav- 
ing their origin in the circumstances which gave rise to our noble 
language. The elements of our present English speech, made 
up by the contributions of different climes and ages, and con- 
flicting races, were long in the process of assimilation. ‘The 
battle of Hastings made William of Normandy the conqueror of 
England, and, in part, of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. But King 
James’s translation of the Bible laid the basis of a settled orthog- 
raphy. From that time the forms of the language have been al- 
ways approximating to a fixed condition, not to one of instability 
and revolution. And the wider it has been diffused around the 
world, and the more its readers have been multiplied in all lands, 
the greater has been the tendency to a uniform orthography. 

But, it will be said, changes do after all take place. Johnson 
made many improvements. Our own great Lexicographer has 
attempted some excellent innovations, and in part succeeded. 
All this is admitted. But then the changes have in no case 
been radical. They have been slowly made, and in spite of great 
resistance. A life-time is needed to obtain the general consent 
to spell the word phonetic without the & appended. And what 
a bearing on this point has the battle of the two dictionaries, 
Worcester against Webster, with the Boston schools, phonetic 
and all, arrayed against the great innovator? We verily believe 
many of the advocates of the phonetic system would give it up 
sooner than they would abandon Worcester. 

But, in the second place, if changes can be made, who shall 
make them? Not the Lexicographers, except to a limited 
extent. Shall teachers and professors attempt this work? That 
is not their vocation. Their duty is to teach what is written. 
** What is written is written,” is the law not less for the Uni- 
versity professor of rhetoric, than for the teacher of a common 
school. Who, then, may change the forms of written language, 
if they be changed at all? We reply, the masters of thought 
and speech—the great poets and orators who write what all the 
world will read. And the great masters of thought and style, 
have the right to choose their own forms of expression—and no 
man may lawfully change those forms thus chosen. Chaucer 
or Shakspeare will not be printed to accommodate a modern 
spelling school. The Scotch dialect of Burns will not be altered 
according to the latest edition of Walker’s dictionary. To such 
as are unwilling to learn his dialect, his deathless words will be 
and ought to be without meaning. We do not believe that the 
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works of Daniel Webster will ever be p:inted in the phonetic 
character for general circulation. 

Our final remark is, that the phonetic alphabet and orthog- 
raphy ought not to be introduced into the place of the common 
one, even if it were possible for us, of our own selves, to do it. 
“The gains of such an introduction,” says Mr. Trench, “ would 
be insignificantly small, while the losses would be enormously 
great.”” The ends of the fixed forms of a language are other 
and higher than to teach children how to spell it—be the process 
ever so easy or ever sohard. ‘The fact that our present orthog- 
raphy abounds with strange and unreasonable anomalies, is no 
argument against the use of those anomalies for the interchange 
of human thought and the perpetuation of that thought. It is 
enough that those anomalies have the sanction of universal usage, 
and they will be retained. Do the advocates for their removal, 
really suppose that they found their way into our language, for 
the purpose of making our orthography hard for children to learn 
—even to the shedding of tears ? 

These anomalies may be unreasonable in form, but they have 
a most rational use, derived as they are from the very circum- 
stances which gave birth to our noble language, without which it 
would never have had existence. It is not then really a fault or 
dishonor that it contains them. Indeed, it is not even‘a misfor- 
tune, but rather the opposite of all these. For it is a recent 
language, mixed, not aboriginal. In its vocubulary it has repre- 
sentatives from most modern tongues, and rich contributions from 
the Latin and Greek. And in its written forms, the scholar’s 
eye at once perceives the paternity of almost all its words. It 
may be difficult for foreigners to master such a language as 
ours, and be none the less worthy of their earnest pains-taking 
on that account, for it contains the garnered treasures of strength 
and beauty that have belonged to the dialects of all the noblest 
nations of the world’s history. And therefore old Camden has 
justly, though quaintly said : 

** Whereas our tongue is mixed, itis no disgrace. The Italian 
is pleasant, but without sinews, as a still fleeting water; the 
French delicate, but ever nice as a woman, scarce daring to open 
her lippes for fear of marring her countenance ; the Spanish 
majesticall, but fulsome, running too much on the 9, terrible, 
like the Divill in the play ; the Dutch manlike, but withall very 
harsh, as one ready at every word to picke a quarrell. Now 
wee, in borrowing from them, doe give the strength of consonants 
to the Italian, the full sound of words to the French, the variety 
of terminations to the Spanish, and the mollyfying of more vowels 
to the Dutch; and so like bees we gather honey of their good 
properties, and leave the dregs to themselves. And thus, when 
substantialnesse combineth with delightfulnesse, fulnesse with 
finenesse, seemlinesse with portlinesse, and currantnesse with 
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staydnesse, how can the language which consisteth in all these 
sound other than full of all sweetnesse ? ” 

Since, then, our language is derivative, almost all its words 
must have a history expressed in their written forms ; while with 
these forms there are associated and blended shades of meaning 
and force which very often can be determined in no way but by 
the written form. It would then be an evil, in very truth, to 
blot out of being at a stroke, all the history of almost the entire 
language, which is now most happily inwrought into its elemen- 
tary structure, and which is a repository of truth of surpassing 
value to the scholar, and of the highest reason also to those “ in 
whom are found knowledge and understanding, and showing of 
hard sentences, and dissolving of doubts.” 

Do not the very names by which we designate the phonetic 
system give us an illustration of the value of the historic forms 
of words? They are taken from the common thesaurus of tech- 
nical terms, bearing the changeless meaning and the imperish- 
able form of the Greek words, which repel from themselves the 
application of the principles of that very system they are em- 
ployed to define ; thus in its very title and superscription, 
showing the whole scheme, in any other light than as an unapplied 
theory, to be absurd and contradictory. 

The facts, then, or the fixed forms of English orthography, 
however stubborn, or grotesque, or unaccountable, or even 
unreasonable, they may appear to the uneducated, cannot be 
forced from the language. ‘There they must remain, and the 
child has nothing to do with them but to learn them if he can, 
and learn them well, reserving his “ obstinate questionings of 
sense and outward things ”’ for the studies and judgments of his 
maturer years. 

“‘T can conceive,” says Mr. Trench, “ of no method so effect- 
ively defacing and barbarizing our English tongue, no scheme 
that would go so far to empty it, practically at least, and for us, 
of all the hoarded wit, wisdom, imagination, and history which 
it contains, to cut the vital nerve which connects its present with 
the past, as the scheme of ‘ Phonetic Spelling,’ which some 
have been lately zealously advocating among us —the principle 
of which is, that all words should be spelled as they are sounded, 
that the writing should be in every case subordinated to the 
speaking. 

“The tacit assumption that it ought so to be, is the pervading 
error of the whole system. But there is no necessity that it 
should ; every word, on the contrary, has two existences, as a 
spoken word and a written—one for the ear, the other for the 
eye, and you have no right to sacrifice one of these, or even to 
subordinate it wholly to the other. 

“ A word exists as truly for the eye as for the ear, and in a 
highly advanced state of society, where reading is almost as uni- 
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yersal as speaking, words exist as much perhaps for the first as 
the last. That in the written, is the permanence and continuity 
of language and learning, and that the connection is most inti- 
mate of a true orthography, with all this, is affirmed in our 
words, ‘letters,’ literature, unlettered, even as in other lan- 
guages by words entirely corresponding with these, as in the 
Latin ‘ litterae’ and the Greek * grammata.’ 

‘«‘ Words have now an ancestry, and the ancestry of words, as 
of men, is often a very noble part of them, making them capable 
of great things, because those from whom they are descended 
have done great things before them ; but phonetics would deface 
their scutcheon, and bring them all to the same ignoble level. 
Words are now a nation, grouped into tribes and families, some 
smaller, some larger. But phonetics would go far to reduce 
them to a promiscuous and barbarous horde. Words are now 
often translucent with their idea, as an alabaster vase is lighted 
up by a lamp placed within it? In how many cases would this 
inner light be quenched by phonetics? Words have now a body 
and a soul, and the soul looking through the body ; but if phon- 
etics prevail, then nothing but the body, not seldom nothing but 
the carcass of the word remains. Lord Bacon long ago charac- 
terized this so-called reformation ‘ that writing should be con- 
sonant to speaking,’ as a branch of ‘ unprofitable subtlety,’ and 
especially urges that thereby the derivations of words, especially 
from foreign languages, are utterly defaced and extinguished. 

*‘ Indeed the slightest tendency towards the phonetic mode 
of writing is to be objected to, in respect to all classical words, We 
have lost rather than gained by our approximation towards that 
system. When fancy was spelled phantsy, by the old scholars, 
no one could doubt of its connection, or rather its original iden- 
tity, with phantasy, as no Greek scholar could miss its relation 
with gavracia. Spell analyze as I have sometimes seen it, and as 
phonetically it ought to be, analize, and the tap root is cut off. 
What numbers of readers will recognize in it then, the image of 
dissolving and resolving aught into its elements, and use it with 
a more or less conscious reference to this ? 

“It may be urged that few do so now, even among those who 
use the word. ‘Then the more need they should not be fewer 
—for those few do in fact retain the word in its place, prevent 
it from gradually drifting from it, and preserve its vitality, not 
for themselves only, but for others who have not this knowledge. 
In phonetic spelling there is in fact the proposal, that the edu- 
cated should voluntarily place themselves in the conditions and 
under the disadvantages of the ignorant and uneducated, instead 
of seeking to elevate these last to theirs.”’ 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
CHARLES Hammonp, 
4 J. D. PHiuprick. 
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REMARKS ON THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 


No. II. 
[ Continued from page 17.} 
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Orthography.—The Anglo Saxon alphabet contains 23 letters. 
It wants 7, £, g, v, and z, and has distinct characters to repre- 
sent the sharp and smooth sounds of th. Owing to the little 
acquaintance of writers with each other, the errors of transcribers 
and other causes, the orthography is very irregular, the same 
word being often spelled in half a dozen or more different ways. 
We may notice two particulars in which our language and the 
Anglo-Saxon differ, and in which we think the latter has the ad- 
vantage. Ist. In the Anglo-Saxon, we have Aw instead of the 
combination wh, as in English; as, hwa, who; hwit, white. 2d. 
Our termination Je, was in Anglo-Saxon ed ; as aeppel, apple ; 
botel, bottle. 

Etymology.—There are nine parts of speech. The Noun, 
Pronoun, Article, Adjective, and Verb, declinable ; the Adverb, 
Preposition, Conjunction, and Interjection, indeclinable. The 
Substantive parts of speech were declined with three Genders, 
four Cases and two Numbers. 

The Article.—There are two articles: both definite the, and 
se, seo thaet. Th has the sharp sound. We give the declension 
of the Article se, seo, thaet. 
SINGULAR. 
Fem, Neut. 





Mas. 


Nom. se seo thaet the 

Gen. thae thaere _ thaes of the 

Dat. tham thaere tham to, for, with the 
Acc. thone tha thaet the. 


Plural, Nom. tha, Gen. thara, Dat. tham, Acc. tha, for all 
genders. The articles were also used for the relatives who, 
which, and thaet. 

The Noun.—The Nouns have three declensions, depending on 
the termination of the Genitive singular, ines, an, ore. Asa 
general rule, the Dative singular is like the Genitive, dropping 
s when the latter ends in es ; the Accusative singular is like the 
Nominative, except in the 2d declension, when it ends like the 
Genitive. The Genitive plural always ends in a, and the Dative 
in um, or on; the Accusative is like the Nominative. We give 
the declension of a Noun of the 1st Declension, Masculine gen- 
der. Se ende, the end. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. Se end-e the end tha end—as the ends 
G. thaes end—es of the end thara end—-a of the ends 
D. thamend-e to the end tham end—um to the ends 
A. thone end-e the end tha end-as the ends. 
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This will serve as a general specimen, there being, of course, 
many special rules. The termination of the possessive in Eng- 
lish seems to be derived from the Genitive in es above given, al- 
though some grammarians have supposed it to be a contraction 
of his, denoting possession. We may mention, as somewhat 
curious, that mona, moon, is masculine, sunne, sun, feminine, and 
wif, woman, neuter. 

The Adjective-—Adjectives are declined, to correspond with 
the nouns they describe. They have two forms of declension, 
the indefinite, and definite. The former, when the adjective 
stands alone with its noun; the latter, when itis preceded by an 
article, or pronoun. ‘The declension of the article will give a 
sufficient idea of that of the adjective. Adjectives are com- 
pared by adding ra or re for the comparative, and ost, est, or 
esta, este, for the superlative. As, smael, smacl—ra, smal-est ; 
small, smaller, smallest. Some are irregularly compared, cor- 
responding with similar ones in English. As, god, betera, betst, 
good, better, best: lytel, laessa, laest, little, less, least. 

Y. Y. 


[To be continued in the next No.]} 





LETTER FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Honoiuiu, Sandwich Is., Sept. 8d, 1852. 


You ask about the arrangements of my school. I 
hope you may see them for yourself, in the course of six or 
eight months. If you should not, though they are hardly worth 
recording, and though you will find little in them worthy of im- 
itation, perhaps you may find some things to be avoided, so I 
will give you ahasty description. All the pupils study in school 
during school hours. Every scholar is expected to be in his 
seat at nine o’clock, A. M., without being called. No bell is 
rung for them at that hour—I speak now of only my depart- 
ment ; the other scholars are too young to tell the time by the 
town clock, which is in plain sight of the school-house. Two or 
three or five minutes before nine you will see the scholars 
coming in from their sports and getting quiet in their seats. 
Every one not in his seat at nine is marked tardy, or absent, as 
the case may be, which appears in the report, and every one 
who is tardy loses his morning recess. There is to be silence 
at nine,—no more talking or leaving seats. Any who are found 
talking or whispering, or communicating in any way, after nine, 
are marked for misconduct, which appears in the weekly report. 
A quarter of an hour is spent in devotions,—reading the Bible, 
singing, and prayer. The school reads in turn, each pupil 
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reading one verse. Sometimes we read a whole chapter, and 
sometimes not more than a dozen verses. I take occasion to 
make explanations or general remarks, from time to time. Each 
scholar keeps his own place, and remembers when it is his turn 
to commence. Nothing is said, but, as soon as school opens, I 
read a verse, and then he whose turn it is follows. Our recita- 
tions follow in order, its own time being allotted to each recita- 
tion. Some pupil keeps the watch and the bell, and indicates 
by one or two strokes of the bell that the time for that exercise 
has almost expired. In two or three minutcs the bell strikes 
again, when the clsss are expected to have had their lesson 
assigned and to have passed to their seats, and the next class 
comes immediately up. The classes sit at the time of recitation, 
but each pupil stands when called upon to recite. Some of the 
classes, such as those in mental arithmetic, stand during the 
whole recitation. In conducting recitations, pupils sometimes 
recite by topics, and sometimes by questions, as I see fit. I 
adopt neither extreme in this respect. I have a great deal of 
criticising each other, both in respect to the manner of reciting 
and the matter recited, and it works admirably. I allow them, 
or rather desire them, to criticise everything which is out of 
place, in position, or in the manner of holding their books, or 
anything which may properly be criticised. I have never found 
an instance in which the person criticised did not take it in good 
part, although the criticisms are sometimes very severe. There 
are many advantages in this; two in particular are worthy of 
mention. It secures the attention of every member of the class 
as nothing else will that I have tried. It also leads pupils to 
study their lessons so as to understand them. I do not find any 
difficulty in their making improper criticisms, and I am some- 
times surprised at the minuteness and justness of them. We 
earry this practice into our reading exercise more than into any 
other, and the effect is wonderful. I rarely have any difficulty 
in keeping the attention of the class fixed on the lesson, and you 
will often see all the hands up for some criticism as soon as one 
has finished reading. In this exercise I generally have the 
pupil re-read till he has corrected the faults pointed out. I 
vary the reading exercise from time to time. Sometimes the 
whole class read in concert—sometimes I give out a piece for 
them to commit to memory, and then have them rehearse it 
separately and in concert—sometimes I give out a piece written 
by some particular person and require them to learn all they 
can about him and his works. For instance, I tell them to 
learn Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, and then we discuss Longfel- 
low and his works. One object I have in this is to direct their 
attention to the literary world, and introduce them a little into 
it. Sometimes I give them a lesson and request them to study 
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it with reference to describing the picture presented, and ask 
such as choose, to draw pictures of the scene represented. They 
have made drawings which illustrated some of the pieces very 
well, much better than most of the illustrations of the popular 
works of the day. I have one lad in particular who illustrates 
to the life, and he is only fourteen years old. Sometimes we 
read a piece with reference to its literary merits, examining 
and analyzing it eritically. But I will speak no further of this 
point except to say that our reading exercise is generally an 
interesting one. 

In arithmetic I generally call up the subject under consider- 
ation and see that they understand it, sometimes asking ques- 
tions, and sometimes calling upon pupils to explain the whole 
subject. After the subject is clearly understood, I send the 
whole class to the blackboards, sometimes giving them all the 
same problem, and at other times assigning different problems 
to different individuals, either original problems made up for the 
occasion, or from the book. We spend a considerable time in 
mental arithmetic with the first class, not having regular lessons 
in it, but calling upon the class to add, multiply, divide, &c., 
with rapidity, such numbers as I choose to give out or write on 
the board. 

In grammar I ean hardly tell what my plan is. We have no 
book as a text-book, though I shall put a class into “‘ Greene’s 
Analysis”’ as soon as our books come. We have given out 
lessons upon the different parts of speech, letting them learn 
their lessons wherever they choose, and then at the recitation 
we <liscussed the points and settled what we thought was correct. 
For instance, speaking of gender, the class would say there 
are four genders. Then we would correct them something after 
this manner. ‘“ What is gender?” ‘ Gender is a distinction 
in nouns with reference to sex.”’ ‘ Is it a distinction with ref- 
erence to anything else besides sex?” “No.” ‘ How many 
sexes are there?” “Two.” “ Then how many genders are 
there?” Two.” What are they?” ‘ Masculine and 
feminine.” ‘ But is there no neuter gender?’ ‘ No,”’— 
“ yes,” —** no,’”—. ** Silence.””—** Do nouns which are called 
neuter represent objects which have sex?” ‘ They do not.” 
“ Have they, then, any gender, since gender refers only to 
sex?” ‘They have not.” ‘ But why have grammarians 
almost universally fallen into the error of giving a neuter gender 
to English nouns ?”’ No reply. ‘ Probably because they have 
tried to extend the similarity between our language and others 
—as the Latin, for example—too far. In Latin, gender is not 
merely a distinction in regard to sex, but also in regard to the 
form of the word, a certain form of termination in the noun re- 
quiring a certain form of the adjective to agree with it, and 
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this peculiarity in nouns is called gender in Latin, But there 
is no such peculiarity in English, and hence no propriety in the 
distinction. But are there no common nouns?” ‘“ No,”— 
* no,” —* yes,”—* no.” * Silence.”— When the noun may 
apply to either a male or female being of the same class, is there 
any distinction of sex made ?”’ “ No.” ‘ Did the writer intend 
that we should know what the sex was?” “ He did not.” “ Is 
there any gender, then?” ‘ There is not.” ‘* But is it not the 
object of some sex?’ ‘It is, but the noun does not indicate 
what that sex is, and so there is no distinction of sex made.” 
“ Ah, yes! that is it precisely.” After going through such a 
course of reasoning with them as the foregoing, then I would 
reverse the order, and ask them to tell me why there were only 
two genders. So I would proceed through «ll the points of 
grammar, making them reason out, as far as possible, the incor- 
rectness of their own notions. 

To illustrate further, the subject being tenses :—‘‘ Please to 
name the tenses.” ‘ There are six tenses, the present, imper- 
fect ””"—* Ah! imperfect ? What is an imperfect tense ?”’ * An 
imperfect tense expresses what is past and finished.” “Another.” 
** An imperfect tense expresses what was finished in some in- 
definite past time. “ Very well, is there anything imperfect in 
that ?” ‘There is not.” * When was the action performed ?” 
* In past time.” ‘“ What tense should it be called, then ?” 
“The past tense.” ‘ But why have so many grammarians 
called it the imperfect tense ?”’ No reply ;—** Probably because 
the Latin has an imperfect tense somewhat resembling this.” 
** But is it not improper to call it the imperfect tense in Latin ?”’ 
** No, because in Latin it is an imperfect tense.” ‘ What does 
the tmperfect tense in Latin denote ?” A Latin scholar replies, 
“Tt generally denotes what was taking place at the time re- 
ferred to,—something that was unfinished at that time ; the per- 
Sect indefinite in Latin corresponds more nearly to our past 
tense.” But this will suffice to illustrate my plan. I have 
thus been over with all the technicalities of grammar, subject 
by subject, with the first class, explaining and discussing them 
freely. Now I connect analysis with parsing or constructing ; 
making analysis of the most importance ; perhaps I should say 
I make synthesis precede them both, for our lessons now are, 
writing sentences containing certain elements of a particular 
form and use, and then these sentences are analyzed and parsed. 

The rules for construction we fix upon as occasion calls for 
them, or rather, I give out exercises which require a particular 
construction, and then we discuss and determine what rule is 


best for that particular form of construction. With the begin- 


ners [ proceed somewhat differently, as their minds are not full 
of errors to be corrected. After having set clearly before them 
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the object of their study, I begin in a familiar conversation 
about things around us:—‘What is this?” “A pencil.” 
And this?” ‘A desk,” &c. ‘ What are the words pencil 
and desk?” ‘* They are the names of those objects.” ‘* Have 
all objects names?’ ‘They have.” ‘Then I would go on and 
illustrate farther. ‘* Now these words which are the names of 
objects, we call nouns. What is a noun?” “A noun is the 
name of an object.” “Is this desk anoun?” “ Yes,’—* yes,” 
—‘no.” ‘ Whatisa noun?’ ‘A noun is a word which—.” 
“ What did you say a noun is?” “A noun is a word—.” 
*‘ Not the thing itself, then?” ‘ No, sir; but the word, which 
is the name of the thing.” ‘ Very well; how many can tell 
what a noun is?’’ All hands up. * You may take for your next 
lesson to write twenty nouns.”’ 

When the next lesson comes the nouns are brought forward 
and read and discussed, and so on, until all get a clear idea of 
a noun. Some have proper nouns, which gives occasion to point 
out the distinction between common and proper nouns, and a 
lesson of proper nouns is assigned, and so of number and person. 
Thus we go on from one thing to another, without any book, 
though I shall put a book of some kind into their hands by and 
by. The small class have most of them got the verb so that 
they can go through all the forms, moods, tenses, numbers, and 
persons, and without a book to learn it out of, too. In fact, I 
never saw a book which gave the verb correctly, according to 
my notion of it. But I will leave this point. 

[To be continued in the next No.) 








Resident Critors’ Cable. 





GEORGE ALLEN, Jr..-.-- Boston, : ELBRIDGE SMITH, Cambridge. 
C. J. CAPEN, «++ +.+-+-- Dedham, Resipent Eptrons. E. 8. STEARNS, W. Newton. 


LETTER FROM OHIO. 

For the information of subscribers, we insert an extract from 
a letter of Dr. Lord, of Columbus, Ohio, to the President of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, by whom it was read 
at the late meeting in New Bedford. After a few preliminary 
remarks, Dr. Lord proceeds as follows :— 

“* Accept our hearty thanks for your kind invitation, and the 
many proofs of interest and sympathy for us, which we have 
received from you and your associates; and permit me to as- 
sure you that we rejoice in all the successes, and sympathize 


a8 the labors and trials of our brethren, in every part of the 
nion. 
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Our State Teachers’ Asssociation was formed in December, 
1847. At that time there were only four or five towns and 
cities in the State, in which anything like a system of classified 
schools existed; and, generally speaking, the Public Schools 
in the larger towns and villages were in a worse condition than 
those of the country districts. We had no State Superinten- 
dents of Schools, (de facto} no Board of Education, no agency 
for calling the Teachers together for personal and professional 
improvements, and, as might naturally be expected, young and 
inexperienced persons were mostly employed to teach, the com- 
pensation paid being too small to induce persons to qualify them- 
selves for teaching, or to continue in the employment if they 
were competent. 

Immediately after the formation of the Association, arrange- 
ments were made for attending Teachers’ Institutes in as many 
counties as possible, a Normal Class was formed, and every 
effort made to form a correct public sentiment in regard to the 
necessity of classified Schools, well-qualified, permanent teachers, 
good school-houses, etc. 

The result of its labors (in part at least,) may be summarily 
stated : from 2000 to 3000 or 3,500 teachers have been annu- 
ally instructed in Teachers’ Institutes; Union or Classified 
Schools are now in successful operation in nearly one hundred 
town and cities ; a large number of good schiool-houses have been 
built; the wages of male teachers (principals) have been in- 
creased from $350 or $400 to $600, $800, or $1,000 per 
year, and of females, from $2 or $3 per week, to $200 or 
$250 per year, (and the best qualified receive in many in- 
stances from $350 to $500 or $600.) Nearly two years since 
we employed an agent to devote himself entirely to conducting 
Institutes, and aiding in the organization of Union Schools, to 
whom was paid last year, by voluntary contributions, (from 
teachers, mainly,) about $1,000, and this year $1,200 or 
$1,500 will be raised. A year since, our “Journal of Educa- 
tion’ was commenced, which has more than paid its expenses, 
and will give us something toward the support of the agent, and 
the other plans of the Association. 

Beside these direct results a much more correct and healthy 
public sentiment has been created, the active teachers are vir- 
tually recognized as a Profession, which is clearly shown by the 
facts that Superintendents of Public Schools and Principals of 
Union Schools, are now receiving a compensation fully equal 
to that paid to Presidents and Professors in Colleges, and that 
Boards of Education are accustomed to consult them in relation 
to the construction of school-houses and the organization of their 
school systems, and generally to leave to Superintendents the ar- 
rangement of the course of study, the classification of pupils, gra- 
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dation of schools, &c.,as fully as Trustees of Colleges entrust 
these things to the Faculty. 

Our teachers have very generally become accustomed to give 
annually, as members of a profession, for the promotion of the 
interests of the cause of general education, with whose advance- 
ment they consider the continued improvement and elevation of 
their own calling to be inseparably connected. 

Yours, truly, A. D. Lorp. 





SCHOOLS IN ST. LOUIS. 


Tue following letter from Mr. J. H. Tice, Secretary of the 
Board of Public Schools in St. Louis, affords a clear and 
succinct accouut of those schools, and will be read with interest, 
we hope, by all persons engaged in education. The annexed 
report of a Special Committee of the Board in regard to the 
establishment of a High School, from the Missouri Republican, 
will, like good news from a far country, also prove acceptable, 
and may give an impetus to similar projects here in the East. 


LETTER. 


Sr. Louris, Nov. 12th, 1852. 
W. H. Wetts, Esa., 

Dear Sir :—In compliance with a promise made yon while here a 
few days ago, I send you the annexed statement of the School system 
in this city, together with such information as may be interesting to 
you, relative to its operations. 

We have no connection with the State system, (?) receiving neither 
State nor County money, being cut off from both by the wisdom (7) 
of the State Legislature. The State has a fund of about $750,000 at 
interest, derived from her share of the United States deposit Act of 1836, 
and from the proceeds of saline lands donated by Congress for the pur- 
poses of a School and University fund. The interest on this fund is 
annually distributed amongst the counties of the State, and amounts 
to about forty cents per scholar reported. The Congressional town- 
ships have each a fund of its own, arising from the proceeds of the 16th 
section of land, which is appropriated by Congress, in each township, for 
a township school fund. Besides these, there is a County school fund, 
composed of all the fines imposed by our courts, and also forfeitures of 
recognizances, or Londs for keeping the peace, &e. From all benefit 
of these, the St. Louis eity schools are excluded ly law, as already 
stated. 

The eity, however, has a very rich fund of her own, and will derive 
a large income when the long leases expire, entered into while St Louis 
was but a village, and ground of but little value. This fund consists 
of lands donated by Congress by the Act of 1812; which gives to the 
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old Spanish and French towns all the vacant lands, that is, lands not 
granted or ceded to individuals, by the French or mom Governors, 
or not occupied and cultivated by individuals, on and prior to the 20th 
of December, 1803, the day that the French authorities surrendered 
the possession to the American Government. The land now in pos- 
session of the School Board is worth nearly $1,000,000: about another 
$1,000,000 worth is claimed by the Board ; and a suit is now pending 
before the Supreme Court, involving $500,000 worth of land, for which 
a decision is daily expected. These lands are leased by the Board, 
at present, upon perpetual leases, renewable every ten years, at 6 per 
cent. upon the value of the ground. Formerly the renewal was every 
fifty years. Owing to this, the most valuable parts of the lands were 
leased at low rates upon long leases. The income of the Board for 
rents is nearly $13,000 annually. There is also imposed by law, sanc- 
tioned by a vote of the people in June, 1849, a tax of one-tenth of 
one per centum on all taxable property within the limits of the city. 
This tax will amount to $29,000 the present year, and is increasing 
annually. 

Our Board is an independent corporation, subject to no control or 
revision of the city corporation ; it manages its own funds, imposes 
its own taxes, employs its own agents, makes its own engagements, de- 
termines its own measures, and appropriates its own money, according 
to its will and pleasure, without any limit or restriction, except what it 
owes to public opinion. How such a school corporation would answer 
elsewhere, I cannot tell, but here the salvation of public instruction de- 
pended upon this independence of the Board. 

We may date the actual and efficient commencement of our school 
system, to the date of ‘‘ the importation, ’’ as it was then called, 
** of Massachusetts Teachers ”’ in 1848, when the Board sent an agent 
to employ teachers in Massachusetts. Some of our schools were very 
respectable before that time, but nothing to be compared to the high 
and elevated standard they have now attained. Our System is that 
which obtains in all cities, and is called in the country the Union School 
System, though perhaps our subdivision of labor is not so great as in 
some places. We have only the Primary and the Grammar School, but 
contemplate to add a High School the coming year. I believe it would 
add much to its efficiency if we had schools intermediate between the 
Primary and Grammar School. As it is, we cannot make a very exact 
classification of pupils according to their attainments, nor devote sufli- 
cient time to classes in the various branches taught. An Intermediate 
School would reduce the number of classes in the Grammar Schools, 
and consequently give more time for instructing the more advanced 
classes, whose progress would be greater. 

Our Schools are organized upon what I believe is sometimes called 
the double-headed system. Each building generally has three stories 
appropriated toa Primary and two Grammar Male and Female schools. 
In each story there is a main room, in which all the scholars are seated, 
and in which the Principal teaches; he is assisted by two assistants, 
who hear their classes in separate class rooms. We have twenty-two 
schools now in operation, embracing about 3,000 pupils, and are just 
about completing two additional buildings, which will add six schools 
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to our number, and about 1,400 pupils. We have in the employ of 
the Board thirty-four teachers, whose salaries are as follows : 


Male Principals, per annum, . ' ‘ $1,000 
Do. Assistants, ” . ‘ ‘ ; } 450 
Female Principals, ‘“ , ; ; ; 400 and 450 


« Assistants, “ . ; ; . : 300 
Besides this, the Board employ a general Superintendent, at a salary 
of $1,500. 

The houses we have built during the past season, will cost when com- 
pleted, about $13,500 each, and are the most commodious in the city. 
A house and lot generally cost us about $2,500. Our income last 
year was $47,500 ; consisting of rents about $15,000, taxes $27,000, 
sundries $5,500. 

The Board also employ a music teacher to give two lessons a week 
in each of the Grammar Schools, at $500 per annum. The public 
teachers have an Association, which meets every fortnight, and they 
have established a library for the use of the Association, out of their 
own funds. The Board, this year, have appointed $100 to aid them, 
and have ordered an annual appropriation of like amount. It is the 
intention of the Association to give a course of lectures this winter, 
and appropriate the proceeds to the library, a philosophical, chemical, 
and astronomical apparatus. 

Our text books have, in a few years, been entirely changed. Web- 
ster isour standard, and a copy of his quarto Unabridged Dictionary is 
placed by the Board in every school. Mitchell’s Geographies are 
used, together with Pelton’s Outline Maps and Keys. A. Smith’s As- 
tronomy, and Holbrook’s School Apparatus, are used in our Grammar 
Schools. Greene’s Grammar and Analysis were substituted for Bul- 
lions’s Grammar about three years ago, and are giving general satisfac-. 
tion. Stoddard’s American Intellectual Arithmetic was substituted 
about the same time for Colburn’s. The improvement in Arithmetic 
has since then been astonishing and unprecedented. I doubt whether 
there are any schools anywhere, which surpass ours in this branch of 
study. Mandeville’s series of Readers has just been adopted by the 
Board, with the expectation that it will do for schools in reading, 
what Stoddard has in Arithmetic. His method, or system, developed 
in his Elements of Reading and Oratory, is sentential classification 
and analysis, and is well worthy the attention of educators. We use 
Greenleaf’s Common School and National Arithmetics, and Greenleaf’s 
Algebra. Johnston’s Philosophy is the text-book prescribed for that 
branch. The following books are also used: Town’s Analysis, 
Woreester’s, Willard’s, Goodrich’s, and Frost’s Histories, Cutter’s 
Physiology, Davies’s Bourdon and Legendre, Playfair’s Euclid, and 
Fowle’s Speller. 

I have thus hastily sketched such items as I thought might be of in- 
terest to you, which occurred to me at the time. Your indulgence is 
asked for the crude and hasty manner in which they are presented, 
as I have not even had time to revise it. 

Very respectfully, 
nar 4 Joun H. Tics, 
Secretary Board of Public Schools, St Louis, Mo. 
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REPORT. 


The president from a Select Committee, made a report, which was 
accepted, and after certain amendments, was adopted in the following 
form and ordered to be published : 

The Committee to whom was referred the last quarterly report of 
the Superintendent of the Public Schools, would respectfully report 
that they have examined the same, and find three suggestions presented 
for their consideration : 

In reference to the first, namely, the establishment of a High School, 
the Board, as early as June, 1843, adopted a Poe which it 
was intended should ultimately embrace a High School; but the 
state of your finances, and the demand for Primary and Grammar 
Schools have, as yet, prevented the completion of the system then 
adopted. 

our Committee believe that the time has now arrived when the 
income of the Public Schools and their wants and increased efficiency 
absolutely demand the establishment of a High School. The Board 
have authorized the teaching of algebra, geometry and natural philos- 
ophy : and in each of the Grammar Schools there are some few who 
are well qualified to enter upon the study of these branches, but all of 
whom, for the want of time on the part of teachers in some of the 
schools, have not been enabled to do so. In the other schools in which 
these subjects are taught the classes are small, and still to instruct them 
thoroughly, the tax upon the time of the teacher is disproportionate to 
the small number of scholars engaged in the prosecution of these 
branches of knowledge. 

Your Committee believe that, were the studies pursned in the 
Grammar Schools restricted to spelling, reading, writing, mental and 
written arithmetic, geography, grammar and composition ; and that, 
were those pupils whose attainments and mental training qualified them 
to enter upon the study of other and higher branches of knowledge, 
collected together in one building with the same corps of teachers, a far 
greater number of pupils could be better and more thoroughly taught. 
Thus would be brought together pupils possessing less diversity of 
attainments, and thus could be introduced a better classification, and 
consequently more time be given to the instruction of each class. 
Thus, moreover, would your teachers become more efficient, for their 
attention and energies being concentrated upon fewer branches of 
knowledge, they would thus be enabled to become more expert and 
skilful in teaching them. 

The increased facilities afforded by the city improvements, and the 
many lines of omnibuses running in every direction through the city, 
render the present highly propitious for the establishment of a High 
School. Boys and girls who would be qualified to enter it, can now 
come from the extreme limits of the city with greater case and less in- 
convenience than ten years ago they could go six squares. To come 
from the remotest boundaries of the city will now require no greater 
exereise than is absolutely demanded for health, of all who are actively 
and energetically engaged in the study of the higher branches of 
knowledge. 

Your Committee are satisfied that annually numbers have left the 
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public schools, and gone forth into the world simply for the want of 
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means and facilities to pursue other and higher branches of knowledge, 
than those authorized by the Board. They have left them at the most 
interesting and critical periods of their lives. They have left them 
when their tastes were beginning to be formed ; when their thirst for 
knowledge had been but excited ; when their mental and moral char- 
acters were but half developed ; when they were best prepared to 
study, and just beginning to realize the profits, the pleasures, and the 
advantagesof knowledge. They have been cast out simply because 
the longings of their minds could not be satisfied in the public schools. 

Your Committee, moreover, believe that a large class in the com- 
munity have neglected to patronize the public schools from a conviction 
that the instruction imparted by them was too limited in its range. Had 
they been satisfied that theirchildren could have acquired in them that 
sole legacy which their parental hearts desired to leave them, viz., a 
good education, gladly would they have patronized them: but sup- 
posing that the instruction given in them was as indifferent in quality 
as it was limited in quantity, they have sent their children, at great 
expense, to other schools. ‘The establishment of a High School would 
then tend to disabuse the public mind of the false estimate now placed 
upon the schools already organized, and thus secure for them what is 
most desirable, the abiding interest, sympathy and patronage of greater 
numbers of our citizens. 

Moreover, the time is now favorable for the commencement of a 
High School, inasmuch as in a few weeks the La Fayette and Webster 
schools will be opened, and will then furnish accommodations for at 
least 600 additional grammar pupils. 

Thus will be afforded ample accommodations for all scholars who 
may be displaced by the temporary appropriation of a part or the 
whole of any of the more central buildings for a High School: while 
the facility of access renders them convenient to all who may desire to 
attend. Moreover, citizens are daily removing from the business and 
the more closely built portions of the city, to find in less densely built 
parts their dwellings ; so that these schools will, in a short time, be 
nearest to family residences, and the most convenient for attendance. 

The Benton School House being the most central seems the most 
suitable for the temporary location of a High School. By vacating 
the female grammar department, and appropriating it temporarily for a 
mixed High School, accommodations would be obtained for 164 schol- 
ars. The 133 girls belonging, at the close of the last quarter, to the 
Benton Female Grammar School, could doubtless find seats in the 
Clark, Laclede, Jefferson and Mound Female Grammar Schools ; in 
all of which, taken together, were at the above time 104 vacant seats. 

But your Committee are satisfied, independent of all considerations 
connected with the establishment of a High School, that the character 
of the Eliot should be changed. As now organized it is an inter- 
mediate school, consisting of two departments, male and female, in 
both of which are taught branches that belong in part to the primary, 
and in part to the grammar school. By establishing in the lower part 
of the building a mixed primary school, and in the upper a female 
grammar department, your Committee believe that the condition of this 
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school would be greatly improved, and at the same time additional and 
more than sufficient accommodations would be provided for all pupils 
who may be displaced by the proposed change in the female grammar 
department of the Benton School. 

Satisfied that the establishment of a High School cannot be longer 
deferred without great detriment to your Primary and Grammar Schools ; 
that its partial organization is now feasible ; that it is demanded to give 
completeness to the system already in operation ; that it will be useful 
by the ever active stimulus which it will exercise upou your lower 
Schools ; that it is required for equalizing the facilities for acquiring a 
good and thorough education, and that it is absolutely essential to enable 
your Schools to perform their true mission, and to become what they 
should be, the Educational Institutions of the City,—your Committee 
would propose and recommend the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved, That a High School be established ; the course of instruc- 
tion in which shall occupy four years, and comprise the following 
studies : Higher Arithmetic, English Analysis and Composition, His- 
tory of the United States, Algebra, Geometry, Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, Surveying, including Navigation, Analytical Geometry, 
Natural Philosophy, Natural History, Mineralogy, Geology, Civil En- 
gineering, Rhetoric, Mental Philosophy, Constitution of the United 
States, and the German, French, and Latin Languages. 

Resolved, That after the close of the present quarter, one of the 
Grammar departments of the Benton School be changed into 2 Male 
and Female High School, to be under the charge of a Male Principal, 
with one Male Assistant for the present, and as many more as shall be 
found requisite. 

Resolved, That to be admitted to the High School, the applicant 
shall be twelve years of age, shall have attended at least one scholastic 
year in one or more of the Public Grammar Schools, and shall have 
passed a satisfactory examination on spelling, reading, writing, mental 
and written arithmetic, geography and grammar. 

Resolved, That written applications be received by the Superintend- 
ent, until the first of February next, for the situation of Principal of 
the High School, and persons applying be required to show that they 
have received a thorough, liberal and classical education, are profes- 
sional teachers, and to furnish the necessary testimonials and evidence 
that they are qualified for the office. 

Resolved, That the salary of the Principal of the High School be 
twelve hundred dollars per annum. 

Resolved, That after the close of the present quarter, the studies in 
the Grammar School be restricted to spelling, reading, writing, mental 
and written arithmetic, geography, grammar, and English composition, 
history and algebra, in the schools of the First and Sixth Wards. 

Resolved, That at the close of the present quarter, the Eliot Female 
Primary be changed into a Female Grammar department, and that the 
Male Primary of the same be changed into a Mixed Primary ; and 
that the Superintendent be authorized to have the alterations in the 
building and furniture, necessary for this change. made 

Resolved, That a Special Committee be appointed to ascertain the 
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best site that can be obtained for a High School, and report on what 
terms the purchase can be made. 

Resolved, with reference to the other two suggestions of the Super- 
intendent, your Committee would recommend their adoption, and _pro- 

se the following resolution. 

Resolved, That the Principal of each school be required to send to 
parents or guardians, a monthly report of the attendance, absence, 
tardiness, general conduct, and character of visitations of each child, 
to be returned to the teacher, countersigned by the parents or guard- 
ian. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
George PARTRIDGE, 
C. J. Grerrey, Committee. 
Cuas. L. Tucker. 





MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


[The following letter from Mr. Tenney, of Pittsfield, deserves a place in 
this number of the “ Teacher,” as it will correct a wrong impression which 
has gone abroad in regard to the Charter of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association. The error had its origin in the fact that neither the records 
nor the files of the Association show that an Act of Incorporation was 
ever obtained, although from the proceedings at a meeting of the Board 
of Directors, held at the Phillips School, Boston, January 14th, 1846, it 
appears that a Committee was appointed for the purpose :—] 


ACT OF INCORPORATION. 


At the late meeting of the State Association at New Bedford, 
on my motion, the Board of Directors were instructed to apply 
to the State Legislature for an act incorporating the Associa- 
tion. This I did because I was told by one of the Board, and 
also by another member, older than myself, that this important 
measure had never been taken. Since then, I find, on looking 
over our first volume of Transactions, page 24, that similar 
instructions had been given before ; and, on looking into the 
“ Special Laws”’ of the State, vol. 8, p. 643, chap. 213, for 
the year 1846, it appears that the business was promptly and 
properly attended to. 

It may be well to have the act published in the “ Teacher,” 
for information, and more convenient reference to the teachers 
of the State. For this purpose, I forward the following 
copy :— 

“An Act to Incorporate the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

*“* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
in General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
as follows :-— 

“Sect. 1. Oliver Carlton, Samuel Swan, their associates 
and successors, are hereby made a Corporation, by the name of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, with all the powers 
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and privileges, and subject to all the duties, liabilities, and re- 
strictions, set forth in the Forty-fourth chapter of the Revised 
Statutes ; and said Corporation may hold real and personal 
estate to the amount of twenty thousand dollars, to be devoted 
exclusively to the promotion of the interests of education, and 
the improvement of the qualifications of Teachers. 

“ Sect. 2. This act shall take effect from and after its 
passage.” 

Passed, April 10, 1846. 

Berkshire. 





CorrecTion.—On page 21 of the January number it is stated 
that Messrs. Reed, Bates, &c., were appointed a committee to 
report on the pecuniary sacrifices of those who, in past years, 
conducted the “Teacher.”” It should read, so that Mr. Bates 
shall be constituted the Chairman of the Committee. Also, on 
the 22d page, instead of ‘* the Board of Editors” were appointed 
a Committee, &c., it should read “ the Board of Directors.” 





PRIZE CIRCULAR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


Tue American Institute of Instruction offer to members of 
the Institute and to female teachers, prizes for Original Essays 
on the following subjects : 


1. ‘“ The means of producing a Symmetrical Development of 
the Mental Faculties.” 


2. By what means can the Teacher best advance his own Cul- 
ture ! 

To the best Essay on either of these subjects, a prize of 
Twenty-Five Dollars will be awarded ; to the best on the other 
subject, a prize of Fifteen Dollars. An additional prize of Ten 
Dollars is offered for the best Essay on any other subject having 
a practical relation to teaching. Each Essay should be distin- 
guished by some motto or device, and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope bearing the same motto or device, and enclosing the 
real address of the author. 

The Essays must be forwarded by the1st of June, to the 
subscriber, Central Place, Boston, who will place them in the 
hands of the Committee. The award will be made known, and 
the successful Essays read, at the next annual meeting of the 
Institute in August. They will also be regarded as the prop- 
erty of the Society. The unsuccessful Essays, if applied for, 
will be returned to their authors with the envelopes unopened. 
If no composition of sufficient merit should be offered, no prize 
will be awarded. 

In behalf of the Directors, 
Boston, Jan. 15, 1853. SoLtomon ADAMS. 








